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The above percentage of times that the 
several types of caesura occur in the deca- 
syllabic verses (562 in all) of the Sh. Cat. is the 
calculation of M. Legouis ; the percentage and 
enumeration of variation in the VB. '69 I have 
counted independently. The resulting com- • 
parison by percentages is instructive. The 
slight, very slight difference, may be easily 
accounted for by a slightly increased conserv- 
atism of the maturing Spenser. At 27 he ad- 
heres a little more closely to the norm' (4+6) 
than at radical 17. Now even at another richer 
period of literature, when search for cassural 
variety was the rule, such a mathematical equiv- 
alence in variation in the verse-schemes of two 
independently working poets would be little 
less than a marvel ; in the pseudo-classically 
fossilized third quarter of the sixteenth Cen- 
tury in England the coincidence was a miracle. 
On this evidence alone, waiving all antecedent 
probability, all "aesthetic" proof by color of 
word, or phrase, or figure, — however, cumula- 
tive these evidences may become, — I submit 
that the ' metrical test ' at once proves Spenser 
the one possible poet of the Visions of Be Hay 
of '91 and the Shepheards Calendar, and 
further the lad of seventeen, Dan Chaucer 
leading, the most finished maker of blank 
verse before Marlowe. 

Jefferson B. Fletcher. 
Harvard University. 
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ADAUTAN, CAROUS. 
'MiSsheu gives in his Spanish Dictionary 
(1599) adautan bever, I. bever tutto, A. to car- 
rouse ; in another place he gives better autan, 
'.'•to drinke as much as another drinks to him." 
Both seem to be borrowed from French autant 
and d' autant, which were in use in France be- 
fore the German gar aus made there its ap- 
pearance. The latter was known in England 
as early as 1559, to judge by a quotation in 
Murray's dictionary. It reached France pre- 
vious to 1578, for there is mention made of it 
in Henri Estienne's Deux dialogues du 
nouveau langage franfois italianizi which ap- 
peared in that year: " I'ay ouy dire souventes 
fois depuis mon retour, Faire carous : & 
quelquefois tout en vn mot aussi carousse r. & 
n'est ce pas la raison deretenir le mot propre 
des Alemans, puisque le mestier vient d'eux? 
Corame aussi desia nos anctstres auoyent pris 
d'eux ce prouerbe, Bon vin, bon cheval. Car 
ceci est 1 'interpretation du proverbe Alle- 
mand .... gut uucin, gut ross." It is strange 
that Estienne should not have known the real 
origin of the word. " Et ce qu'on diset ia du 
temps de nos ancestres, Boire d'autant, ne 
reuient il pas a ce graecari, & a ce Faire 
carous ?" This boire d'autaut is evidently the 
origin of bever autan and adautan. Neither 
Minsheu (in the first ed. of his Spanish Diction- 
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arc of 1599), nor Oudin (1607) and Victor (1609), 
give the German form carauz for the Spanish. 
The first mention of it is in Covarrubias (1611), 
where it is given as " palabra Tudesca," but. 
with a Greek etymology ; he gives correctly 
autan as "palabra Francesa," and mentions 
beber de autan. 

Leo Wiener. 
Harvard University. 



CAR A DOS AND THE SERPENT. 

There are four versions of the story of Carados 
and the serpent. Two of them exist in French 
and retain the name of Carados for their hero. 
They have been known as part of the Arthur 
cycle, but their relation to each other has not, 
I think, been discussed. The other two ver- 
sions, which have not the name of Carados, 
have hitherto passed unnoticed in this con- 
nection. One is the ballad, The Queen of 
Scotland, which calls the hero, "Troy Muir." 
The otheris a Highland tale given by Campbell, 
with the name of " Sheen Billy " for its hero. 
There is no doubt, however, that they repre- 
sent the same story. My object in this paper is 
to bring together these four versions, and trace, 
so far as I can, their relation to each other. 

The first version ot the story is found in the 
first continuation of Chretien's Perceval le G al- 
lots (ed. Potvin, Vol. II pp. 191 ft".). As this 
part of the Perceval has never been rendered 
into English, I give here, for purposes of com- 
parsion with later versions of the story, a some- 
what detailed abstract. 

Carados is the son of the enchanter Eliaures 
and Ysaune, the wife of King Carados. When 
Carados is grown to manhood he meets his 
father in an adventure similar to that of Ga- 
wain and the Green Knight. He cuts off" his 
father's head, and a year later presents him- 
self to undergo the same test. But, after a 
trial of his courage, his father contents him- 
self with telling him the story of his birth. 
Carados, in great indignation, informs King 
Carados. Ysaune is shut up in a tower, and 
young Carados travels in search of adventure. 
Recalled by the king, he discovers Eliaures in 
the tower with his mother. To avenge her 
disgrace, Ysaune appeals to Eliaures, who 
offers to punish Carados in this way : he will 



create a horrible serpent and shut him up in 
her cupboard. When Carados visits her, she 
is to send him there immediately for her mir- 
ror. As soon as he puts in his hand, the serpent 
will wind about his arm. His flesh will then 
waste away, and in two years he will die. The 
mother agrees to this and carries out her part. 
The serpent winds about the arm of Carados, 
and his mother, Ysaune, then tells him that he 
has got what he deserves and that the best 
thing for him to do is to go forth and repent of 
his sins during the two years of life left to him. 

Carados goes out into the forest and wanders 
about, seeking hermitages and religious found- 
ations, everywhere confessing his sins. News 
of his trouble reaches his uncle, King Arthur. 
There is great grief in the court. Cador of 
Cornwall is especially moved and takes «n 
oath not to spend more than one night in a 
place until he has found Carados. He searches 
through many countries, until, one evening, he 
finds him in an abbey. He offers to kill the 
serpent, but Carados will not allow it, for that 
would cause his own death. 

The next morning they start for Nantes to- 
gether, but Cador leaves his companion outside 
and enters the city alone. He makes his way 
to Queen Ysaune's tower. She faints at the 
sight of him. When she recovers, he re- 
proaches her for her cruelty to her son. She 
admits that she is sorry, but she cannot undo 
what she has done. Cador then asks if there 
is no possible cure. She promises to consult 
Eliaures. 

That night, as usual, Eliaures comes to the 
tower, and Ysaune fulfills her promise. Eliaures 
tells her that he himself has no power to cure 
Carados, but that a cure is possible if there can 
be found a beautiful, well-born maiden who 
loves Carados loyally. She can cure him. 
She must prepare two caldrons and fill one 
with milk and the other with the sourest wine 
she can find. She must get into the caldron of 
milk and Carados must get into the caldron of 
wine. Then she must show her breast over 
the edge of the caldron and pray to God to 
cure Carados immediately. The serpent, dis- 
liking the wine and tempted by the sweet milk, 
will then leave Carados and seize her breast. 

Cador returns in the morning and learns 
what Eliaures has said. He then joins Cara- 
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